headgear,  to  be  a  sallow-faced  delegation   of
co-religionists from Stamboul.

Each group of merchants has its own section
of the bazaar. In one street are the stalls of
cobblers, who "cobble and cobble and cobble all
day, and sing their songs in the same old way".
Then there are the merchants from Hindustan,
who squat amid bolts of gorgeous silks. At the
main corner sit the money-changers, but their
tiny stalls are high enough above the street level
to make it difficult for young Dost Mohammed
and his vandal playmates to snatch at the piles of
silver rupees. Farther on are the vendors of
rugs. A corpulent lot they are, sitting there on
their very choicest carpets, hubble-bubbling
through their water-pipes and apparently quite
indifferent about ever making a sale. In the dim
shadows of still another lane we come upon the
butchers. There are said to be four hundred of
them in Kabul, and they slaughter from two
thousand to three thousand sheep a day, but
seldom a bullock, for beef-eating is verboten.
Then there are the bazaars of the coppersmiths
and the silversmiths, where tiny bellows produce
blue flames from morn till night and rupees ate
piled on one side of the scales until they balance